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ORIGINAL. 


VENETIAN GONDOLAS. 
Iwill first tell you, my young 

something about Venice, and then of 
goadelae naeg by her inkabjtants. 
iscomposed of several provinces of Italy, 
sme islands in the Adriatick Sga anda 
part of Dalmatia. The city of Wenice is 
built upon 72 islands at the northern end 
of the Adriatick Sea, and is separated from 
the main land by a marshy lake five miles 
inbreadth. ‘This lake is so shallow that 
itcannot be navigated by large ships, gon- 
dolas and other small vessels are therefore 
wed. It is called the city of the sea, on 
account of its situation. Canals run in 
almost every direction, which serve as 
streets, so that instead of carriages and 
horses, the inhabitants use gondolas to 
convey them from one place to another. — 
Over these canals 500 bridges have been 
erected; most of them are of stone. The 
highest and longest is the Rialto, which 
consists of a sing’s arch; its foundation 
takes up 90 feet, and rests upon 12,000 
elm piles. It is ornamented everywhere 


friends 
the 


insight, with beautiful marble, and cost 


the republic 250,000 ducats. 


Venice was once one of the most magni- | 


ficent cities in the world, and it still pre- 
serves vestages of its ancient grandeur, but 
ithas in every respect decenerated. The 
beauty of some of the buildings was once 
unsurpassed, particuler!y the public palaces, 
the treasury, and the arsenal. Formerly, 
the Doge (the chief officer of the Republic) 
wed every year to perform a ceremony 
called marrying the Adriatick. He was 
towed out upon the water bya great num- 
ber of oarsmen, in the state barge, until 
he came to an appointed spot, when with 
Many ceremonies, music, &c., he wedded 
the Adriatick by throwing a ring into its 
waters. The state gondola, or bucentaur 
i which himself and nobles were, was 
adorned with the utmost magnificence, and 
the sea was covered with others second 
only to it in beauty. 

The Venetians are very fond of amuse- 
ments, and this yeirly ceremony was look- 











ed forward to with the highest expecta- 
tions. They are said to bea tall, well- 





NI iW Made people, with fine,manly countenances; 
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women are generally handsome, with 
expressive features, and of a very graceful 

dress. Much of their time is passed on 
the canals in the gondolas; which are con- 
Veniently fitted up with canopies and cur- 
‘ains which completely shelter them from 








Venice | 








the sun; here listening to the sweet notes 
of the guitar, the favorite instrument of the 
Venetians, they recline upon soft cushions 
hour after hour, scarcely heeding the flight 
of time. 

The common people of Venice were for- 
merly remarkably sober, and gentle in 
their intercourse with each other; they 
were also very polite to strangers. They, 
as well as the country, have degenerated, 
and now the inquiries of strangers are often 
scarcely answered at all, or with rudeness. 
This is perhaps owing to the change in 
government which has caused them to look 
upon foreigners with distrust, and even 
upon their own relatives with the eye of 
suspicion. 


How sad the change, and how true the, 


words of the poet, with which we will 
close. 

“Oh Venice! Venice! When thy marble walls 
Are levelled with the waters, there shall be 

A cry of nations o’er thy sunken halls, 

A loud lainent along the sweeping sea! 

if I, a northern wanderer, weep for thee, 
What should thy sons do?’ Este te. 





Narrative. 
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AND THERE.—NO. XI. 


BY SALLIE SINGLE. 

‘There is to be a celebration to-day, 
which you will find worth seeing, I think,” 
said Mr. F., one Saturday morning. ‘This 
is St. Jean Baptist’s day, and as he is the 
patron saint of Canada, there is a good 
deal done in honor of it.” 

‘How is the day observed?” I asked, 
suppressing a slight yawn, for it was at the 
breakfast-table, and I had not waked up 
to any great enthusiasm for sight-seeing ; 
for you must know, my dear young friends, 
that Sallie Single is very apt to be dull 
and stupid in the Morning, (i. e., more so 
than at other portions of the day.) Itis a 
bad habit, and she hopes none of you are 
guilty ofit; indeed she does'nt think she 
was at your age. 

“It is partly a civil, and partly a reli- 
gious observance; high mass is said by 
the Bishops in full dress in the great 
church, and you will not have a better op- 
portunity of seing that service in all its 
perfection than to-day.” . 

So after a little talk it was arranged 
that Alice F. and myself should be placed 
under the wing of a gentleman-friend, and 








HERE 


escorted to the church at an hour early 


“pagel. he.steikiaely Prey” 


enough to give us a good seat. 
As sweet Alice F. will be spoken of 
hereafter, I wish to enlist your interest in 
her by saying that she was a lovely young 
girl of 13, from one of our southern states, 
who had been nearly two years in Montreal 
with family friends. I have seen more 
beautiful girls than Alice, but never, 1 
think, one of more sweetness and loveli- 
ness of spirit. Her person was very pleas- 
ing too, and we said, “if Alice grows up 
Iiow weil 
i ee ber sweet face WOW, Wi. ito 
pression of modest gentleness; its darkly- 
shaded blue eyes, and the long dark curls 
clustering around it! I have said before, 
there was a happy circle of young faces 
around our table; they were all kind and 
affectionate; and with all Alice was a fa- 
vorite, for her unselfish and loving heart 
would be sure to enlist affection in return. 

Alice had never seen high mass perform- 
ed; so it was with a light step and bright 
face she started off with me about 9 A. M. 
I had brightened up too, and I watched 
with great interest the crowd that were 
collecting, every one of which wore a sprig 
of maple-leaves in his button hole, and in 
his hat or cap. The maple-leaf is the (a- 
nadian national badge, and denoted that 
the wearers were native Canadians. Shops 
were decorated with maple boughs, and 
etlea-fhe candy--vemen hod maple garlands 
on their tables, as they sat at the corners 
of the streets. Everything wore a gala- 
day aspect, and the jolly-looking French- 
men with their Sunday clothes on, looked 
jollier than ever, as they hurried by us. 

‘* How can your mechanics afford to lose 
so much time?” I asked of my escort, as 
we walked along, “ your saint’s days come 
so often, they must be a serious interrup- 
tion to business, if faithfully observed.” 

‘*To be sure they are,” said he, * but 
nothing suits a Frenchman so well as a 
holiday, and spectacle of some sort. The 
priests know this, and adapt themselves to 
it. You would be astonished to know how 
many days in the year are devoted to the 
keeping of ‘ saint’s days’ here. It is a se- 
rious obstacle to the prosperity of the 
place in a business point of view.” 

We were seated in a conspicuous portion 
of the gallery, whert the eye could take in 
the whole of the immense church; and I 
entertained myself by watching the people 
who were flocking into all parts of it. On 
reaching a seat all knelt, crossed them- 
selves, and muttered words of prayer.— 
From the old lady of fourscore, whose 
trembling limbs could scarce support her, 
to the smallest child, it was the same. In 
the pew next ours'a man entered, with his 
wife, I suppose, and some seven or eight 
children from the well-grown lad to a cun- 
ning little tot, who could just walk alone, 
and it was quite touching to see every one 
bow the knee, make the sign of the cross, 
and &x their eyes steadily on the figure of 
the Virgin, while their lips moved in 
prayer. Some ofthe congregation seemed 
truly devout, while others gazed all round 
while they said their prayers, evidently 


a 


| thinking more of their neighbors’ new bon- 


nets and dresses than of more spiritual ob- 
jects. Is the like never true of Protestant 
worshippers 2 It was curious to see the 
thousands who fiilled the galleries and sides 
of this great building, and notice the pe- 
culiarities of their dress and manner.— 
There were all classes there; ladies evi- 
dently from the highest French families, 
superberbly dressed in the richest of silks 
and velvets, down to the poorest peasant 
woman, old and wrinkled and threadbare, 


A ee > 
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about her. The dark-haired and dark- 
eyed French population are easily told in 
such a place, from the fresh-faced, sandy- 
haired descendants of the Emerald Isle.— 
Their complexions, dress, and whole look, 
are different. 
By-and-bye there was a great stir.— 
Martial music was heard, and the great 
bell began to péal forth its wonderful 
tones. ‘There was music from the organ- 
loft too, composed of a great variety of in- 
struments added to the heavy organ, which 
ic avis)” ag 
melodious. “The procession entered. 1 
can yive you no definite description of it, 
for it seemed to me one great confused 
melee of priests, of different orders, lay 
members of different societies (as the St. 
Michael’s, St. Andrews, and a host of other 
saints,) and of boys, all wearing badges 
and carrying banners. It wasa very gor- 
geous and imposing sight. I should have 
said before, that the church was decorated 
in every part with the emblematic maple. 
Maple boughs surrounded each tier of 
galleries, garlands of maple leaves festoon- 
ed every pillar, and hung from every arch 
above our heads; maple wreaths adorned 
the altar, the crimson canopy, the reading- 
desks, and even the brows of the holy vir- 
gin; and in fact every place in which a 
tufft of maple leaves could be inserted, bore 
one, The effect was less pretty, on ac- 
count of the witheted look “or the jeaves; 
uhlike evergreens, they drooped on the 
stalk; and if significant of anything, it 
must be of beauty and freshness soon pas- 
sing away. The uniform of many of the 
orders was very showy and handsome, and 
as they all mingled together, with. their 
various hues of red and blue, green and 
white, they looked to us who gazed down 
upon them, like a forest of fluttering au- 
tumnalleaves. Banners of all descriptions, 
from the richly embossed ones of gold and 
crimson, royal purple, and celestial blug, 
to little colored rags tied on to sticks, (in 
all there must have been hundreds of them) 
were borne in, and deposited against the 
galleries, or wherever a vacant spot could 
be found. They gave a very gay and fes- 
tival look to the building, and as I gazed 
over the whole, crowded as it was witha 
dense mass of human beings, I said to my- 
self, ‘* This is worth seeing.” It was very 
different from a public day on ovr side of 
the line; for however magnificent ours 
might be, they would lack the picturesque 
element of the Catholic priesthood, who 
were here kneeling in their most sumptuous 
robes around the altars, or scattering in- 
cense from their swinging censers, as they 
stand with uplifted eyes before the virgin. 
However much there may be to revolt the 
moral nature, ina Catholic church on a 
fete day, there isa great deal to attract 
the eye, which could be found nowhere 
else. Just as the procession entered, the 
tall candles around the virgin, of which to 
speak very modestly, there must have been 
several hundreds, were lighted, and dis- 
posed as they were in various figures, as 
ciosses, pyramids, &c., they formed a very 
brilliant and pleasing feature of this pa- 
geant. ‘Oh how pretty! how pretty! do 
see!’ exclaimed Alice, as they gleamed 
out one after another, till the virgin was 
encircled witha blaze of light; and ‘oh, 
chow beautiful! do look at that great ban- 
ner! do see that beautiful company! and 
do look at those little boys!’ were excla- 
mations that over and over fell from her 
lips. I too felt the excitement of the 
scene. When all was settled, the priests 
began to chant, and the whole audience 








yet with a certain pretension to finery 





knelt as one man, (saving of course some 
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few spectators in the gallery.) Whether 
this worship was pure or impure, there was 
something exceedingly impressive, in such 
a host of human beings prostrating them- 
selves simultaneously in apparent religious 
homage. ‘The great Father of spirits alone 
knew the hearts of those kneeling suppli- 
ants; and I refrained from passing sen- 
tence even inthought upon them. ‘There 
was unquestionably a vast amount of de- 
votional feeling stirred in those souls at 
that moment; but whether it stopped at 
the seen and outward,or penetrated through 
to the great Invisible and Holy, it was not 
for me to say. But my heart beat quickly, 
as the thrilling words of the inspired a 


po until the abolition of the Court. 
tle involuntarily occurred to me, ‘* and e represented the State of Delaware, in the 


number of them was ten thousand ti 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, 


saying with a loud voice, ‘ Worthy is the | 


Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and ho- 
nor, and glory, and blessing, forever and 
ever.’”’ . Yes, there shall one day be a 


‘vast concourse of pure and holy worship- 


pers, in that temple of which ‘* God him- | 


self is the light thereof,” where ‘* the Lamb 
that isin the midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto 
fountains of waters.”” May our voices all 
join in that sweet celestial anthem, and 
though we shall never all meet on earth 
* face to face,”” may we have yery sweet 
and pleasant communion in #iat happy 
home. % 

I have some further particulars to give 
concerning this celebration, but will defer 
them to another week. 








omer 
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ORIGINAL. 

SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 
THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
36, 37, 38. 39 
JOHN PENN. 


John Penn was born in Caroline county, 
Virginia, and on the 17th of May, 1741. 
His early education was much neglected. 
At his father’s death, in 1759, he became 
sole manager of the fortune left_him, which 
iarge, “owes contpetenit.’ 

At the age of twenty-one he was licensed 
as a practitioner of law. He rose rapidly 
into notice, and was soon eminently dis- 
tinguished as an advocate. In 1774. Mr. 
Penn moved to North Carolina, where he 
attained as high a rank in his profession as 
he had done in Virginia. The following 
year he was chosen a delegate from North 
Carolina to the General Congress, in which 
body he took his seat on the 12th of Octo- 
ber. He was suceessively re-elected to 
Congress, inthe years 1777, 1778, and 
1779, and was greatly respected for his 
promptitude and fidelity in the discharge 
of the duties assigned him. He was sel- 
dom absent from his seat, and was a watch- 
ful guardian of the rights and liberties of 
his constituents. He was urgent in for- 
warding the measures which led to the to- 
tal emancipation of the colonies, After 
the return of peace, Mr. Penn retired to 
private life, and from this time his life was 
marked with few prominent incidents. He 
died September, 1788, at the age of forty- 
six. He left three children, two of whom 
died unmarried. 


OF 
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GEORGE READ. 


“George Read was born in Maryland, in 
the year 1734. He was placed atan early 
age at a seminary in Chester, Pennsylvania, 
as his parents designed him for one of the 
learned professions. 


his seventeenth year. 
ed in the office of John Morland, Esq., a 


lawyer in the city of Philadelphia, for the 


purpose of fitting for the legal profession. 


In 1753, at the age of nineteen ‘years, Mr. | 
In the 
year following, he commenced the practice 
In 
1763, he was appointed Attorney General 


Read was admitted to the bar. 
of law, in the town of New Castle. 


of the three lower counties on the Delaware. 


In the year 1765, he was elected a Repre- 
sentative from New Castle county, to the 
General Assembly of Delaware, a post 


which he occupied for twelve years. 


On the first of August, 1774, Mr. Read 
was chosen a Delegate from Delaware to 


living | 


Having there acquir- 
ed the rudiments of the languages, he was 
transferred to the care of the accomplished 
Dr. Allison, with whom he remained until 
He was then plac- 


| the Continental Congress. To this sta- | 
tion he was annually re-elected, during the | 
whole Revolutionary war. Mr. Read did 
not vote for the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; but when, at length, the measure 
: had received the sanction of the great na- 
tional council, and the time arrived for 
signing the instrument, Mr. Read affixed | 
his signature to it with,all the cordiality of 
' those who had voted in its favor. He was 
e President of the Convention which formed 
the first Constitution of the State of Dele- 
ware. In 1782, he accepted the appoint- | 





ment of Judge of the Court of Appeals, in ! 


| admiralty cases, an office which he held | 
In 1787, 


‘onvention which framed the Constitution 
of the United States, under which he was 
immediately chosen a member of the Senate. 
| The duties of this exalted station he dis- 
| charged until the yeag 1793, when he ac- 
cepted a seat on the bench of the Supreme 
' Court of Delaware, as Chief Justice. He 
| died in this office, in the autumn of 1798. 

**The legal attainments of Mr. Read 
were extensive ; and his decisions are still 
| repeated as precedents of no slight authori- 
ty. In private life he was much beloved, 
| and esteemed for his expanded benevolence 
{ to all around him. 
| = 
| CEASAR, RODNEY. | ps 


Ceasar Rodney was born in Dover, De- 
laware, about the year 1730. He inherit- 
ed from his father a large estate, consisting 
of lands &c. At the age of twenty-eight 
he was appointed High Sheriff in the 
county where he resided, and on the ex- 
piration of his term of service, was created 
a Justice of the Peace, and a Judge of the 
lower Courts. In 1762, and perhaps at an 
earlier date, he represented the county of 
Kent, in the Provincial Legislature. In 
the year 1765, he was sent to the first 
General Congress which-assembled at New 
York, to adopt the necessary measures for 
obtaining a repeal of the stamp act, and 
other odious measures of the British minis- 
try. In 1769, Mr. Rodney was elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
an office which he continued to fill for 
several years. About the same tine, }° 
Wa’ appointed Chairman of the Committée 
of Correspondence with the other colonies. 
He was also a member of the well-known 
Congress of 1774. Atthe time that the 
question of Independence came before Con- 
gress, Mr. Rodney was absent on a tour of 
duty, in the southern part of Delaware.— 
Mr. M’Kean and Mr. Read, his colleagues, 
were divided upon the subject. Aware of 
the importance of an unanimous vote, Mr. 
M’Kean dispatched, at his private expense, 
an express into Delaware, to acquaint Mr. 
Rodney of the delicate posture of affairs, 
and to hasten his return to Philadelphia. 
With great exertion, he arrived on the spot 
just as the members were entering the door 
of the State House, at the final discussion 
of the subject. In the autumn of 1776, a 
Convention was called in Delaware, for the 
purpose of framing a new Constitution, and 
of appointing delegates to the succeeding 
Congress. In this Convention, the influ- 
ence of the royalists proved sufficiently 
strong to deprive Mr. Rodney of his seat 
in Congress. He remained, however, a 
member of the Council of Safety, and of 
the Committee of Inspection, in both of 
which offices he exerted himself with great 
diligence. In 1777, he repaired in person 
to the camp at Princeton, where he remain- 
ed for nearly two months, in the most ac- 
tive and laborious employment. During 
the same year, he was re-appointed a dele- 
gate to Congress, but before taking his 
seat, was elected President of the State.— 
He continued in the latter office four years, 
at the close of which period he retired to 
private life. He was again elected to Con- 
gress, but it does not appear that he ever 
after took a seat in that body. <A cancer 
with which he had been afflicted for some 
| time, and which had greatly disfigured his 
face, now increased its ravages, and in the 
early part of 1783, brought him to the 
grave. 

“Mr. Rodney was distinguished for a 
remarkable degree of good-humor and vi- 
vacity ; and in generosity of character, was 
an ornament to human nature.” 

EE 


GEORGE ROSS. 


George Ross was born at New Castle, 
| Delaware, in the year 1730. At the age 














of eighteen, he entered upon the study of 
the law, and when admitted to the bar, he | 
established himself at Lancaster, Pennsyl- | 
vania. Here he married and devoted him- 
self with great zeal to the duties of his pro- 
fession. Mr. Ross commenced his politi- 
cal career in 1768, when he was senta re- | 
presentative tc the Assembly of his adopt- 
ed State. Of this body he continued a 
member until the year 1774, when he was 
elected a Delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress. To this office he was annually re- 
elected till January, 1777, when he retired. 
The high sense entertained by his consti- | 
tuents, of his public services and patriot- 
ism, was expressed, not merely by thanks, / 
but by a present of one hundred and fifty | 
pounds. This offer was respectfully but | 
firmly declined. Mr. Ross was an active | 
and influential member of the Provincial | 
Legislature. He was also a member of 
the Convention which assembled to prepare 
a declaration of rights on behalf of the 
State, and to define what should be con- 
sidered high treason against it. In 1779, 
he was appointed a J@dge of the Court of 
Admiralty, for the State of Pennsylvania. 
In July of the same year he died of an at- 
tack of the gout, in his fiftieth year. He 
left behind him the reputation of a thorough 
and skilfyl lawyer, a consistent politician, 
and an estimable man. EsTELLE. 








“Religion. 








THE HERO. 

One very wet day, when we could not 
go out at all, I read an account of many 
great men, called heroes, who lived in 
England, and in other countries, a number 
of yearsago. My head was full of battles 
and sieges; of storming castles and taking 
cities; so that at night, while I was eating 
my supper, I began to tell my grandfather 
what I had been reading, and what were 
my thoughts about the matter. 

** Grandfather,” said I, when we had 
been talking some time, ‘* I should like to 
be a great man; I should like to be a he- 
ro, and to lead an army to battle.” 


smiled. 
fouk tifuciifke a hero. 

* * Cannot you be a great man,”’ he ask- 
ed, ‘‘ without either going yourself, or lead- 
ing others into battle?” 

** Not a hero, grandfather,” I said. “I 
could not be a hero, I suppose, unless I 
had shown great courage, and been in 
many fights.” 

** What do you mean by hero?” asked 
my grandfather. 


Here I felt myself a little puzzled. ‘A 


hero,” said I at last, “is a great man— 


one who has done great deeds, and is very 
bold ; who does not mind pain, and fights 
well in battle. Dear grandfather, I am 
sure you know what is meant by being a 
hero.” 

** Well, then, as to my view ofthe case,” 
said my grandfather, “‘a man may be a 
hero, and you may be one, without ever 
having been, oan a battle field. It is not 


“needful that a man should go to war, in 


order to prove himself a hero. I have 
read of many who have done great deeds, 
and were very bold, and did not mind 
pain, if they had to suffer in a good cause ; 
and I think these were heroes indeed, 
though they never went to battle. The 
heroes whom I love to read of, wished to 
save men’s lives rather than to destroy 
them, and to bring peace upon earth in- 
stead of the sword. 

‘Some of these heroes,” said my grand- 
father, “had to endure great hardships, 
and even gave up their lives for the love 
of God and of his truth. These were the 
holy martyrs. Some, like the great and 
good Howard, went from place to place, 
and from country to country, into prisons, 
to sickness, and to death, that they might 
do good to their fellow men. Others have 
given up home, and friends, and many 
pleasures, that they might go forth and tell 
the heathen in distant lands, the glad 





tidings made known in the Bible. These 
are the heroes, my boy, whose good deeds 
should cause our hearts to glow with a de- 
sire that we may be like them. Their 
‘praise is not of men, but of God.’ ” 

My grandfather then tried to explain to 
me, that the true hero is one who thinks 
of his duty to God before all other things ; 
who is full of courage for the truth, yet 
mild and careful that he does harm to no 





My grandfather looked in my face and | 
I suppose he thought I did not | 


| man; one, too, who never stffers any self. 




















ish thoughts to prevent him from doing to 
others a}] the good in his power. Here 
then, isa lesson which I learned at the 
farm. I never hear any one spoken of as 
@ great man, without saying to myself, «] 
wonder whether he would be one of my 
grandfather’s heroes.” 
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Benevolence. 


| THE LIVTLE TRAVELLERS, 


Do you ever think, children, how grea: 
a blessing it is to live in a civilized Jang. 
among Christian people? When you look 
out upon the fine road which passes you, 
door, havé you ever thought what it would 
be to live far away in a western forest, with 
nothing but an Indian trail through the 
dense woods? 

I have been reading several letters from 
missionaries among the North-western In. 
dians, and have thought you would be inte. 
rested in hearing something of the children 
of one of their families. I have seen some 
of the older children, about whom I am 
going to tell you, and have for many years 
been acquainted with their parents. 

When these people first went among the 
Indians, to instruct them in the arts of 
civilization; and to preach to them salva. 
tion through Christ, it» required thre 
months to go from Cleveland, Ohio, to 
their foresthome. They experienced maty 
hardships on their journey. Sometimes 
they travelled in one way, sometimes in 
another. Often they were obliged to walk, 
and at times when the ground was marshy, 
so that they sank up to their boot-tops.— 
The ladies, particularly, found it exceed. 
ingly wearisome to pursue their way 
through all these difficulties, for they had 
been unaccustomed to such hardships.— 
But they were willing to endure it all, that 
they might teach the heathen about Jesus, 
The woods through which they journeyed, 
were infested with mosquitees, which ad- 
ded greatly to their sufferings. I hearda 
gentleman who had travelled over this 
route, say that he was so troubled by them, 
that he one day hid himself under a cance 
to escane from them, hut even theres the 
found him, and made him very uncomforte- 

le. Little Susan was carried in the arms 
of her friends mych of the way. She was 
protected by aflose sun-bonnet and veil; 
but these annoying insects, notwithstand- 
ing all that could be done to keep them of, 
so stung her that her hair was clotted with 
blood. 

About a year ago Susan’s mother died. 
She was from home, at a British settle 
ment, where she had been taken ‘o con 
sult a physician. When it was found she 
could live only a short time, a friend wes 
sent for the children, as their mother was 
exceedingly anxious to see them once mor 
before she died. But the journey was « 
long that she did not live till they arrived. 

So soon as their mother had died, their 
father went to meet them, His heart 
overflowed with grief, and when he sav 
them he could not refrain from tears— 
They felt at once that they should never 
again hear their mother’s voice, or see het 
face looking in love upon them. They i00 
wept. Their father’s first words to them 
were, ** Your dear mother is in heaven.”— 
Soon they inquired, ** If we are good chil 
dren, and love God, shall we go to heaven 
and see mamma?” It was a great conse 
lation to them to be assured that, if they 
were good, they would be separated from 
her only for a short time, and would then 
live with her forever. 

The poor children had almost perished 
with cold in crossing “ the plains,” befort 
their father met them. The ground was 
covered with snow, and the weather wé 
severe. 

The children remained among their ne¥ 
friends at the settlement till spring, a0 

then their father started. with them to com 
to the States. Fora few days they wet 
able to travel with a horse and sled. Thet 
they changed their mode of conveyance, 
and for several days the children and bag 
gage were drawn by dogs. Dogs are mud 
used in that part of the country in wintel 
They are harnessed like horses, three 
one sled or train, one before another. 4 
dog-train is an oak-board, three-eighths 4 
an inch thick, twelve or fifteen inches wid 
and ten or twelve feet long. It is bent 4 
in front, so as to run easily over logs 2 
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—==— 
jrawn is secured by being firmly lashed. 

{he children were fastened on in this way. 

They found it very fatiguing to be confined 

in one position; beside, the path being 

rough, the trains often turned over, and 

they were drawn in thesnow. Their fath- | 
er travelled on foot, and was kept constant- 

ly busy, running from one train to another 

to see that they were right side up, and to 

place them so when they were not. They 

often suffered with cold while crossing 

chose large plains where the winds have 

sfree and wild a sweep, and frequently 

were obliged to continue their journey in 
the night, in order to find wood with which 
to kindle a fire. 

After our travellers dispensed with the 
dog-train, they embarked in a bark-canoe. 
From that they changed to a row-boat, 
such as many of you have often seen; then 
to a wagon; afterward to a steamboat; 
and, last of all, to a railroad. They were 
about three months making this journey, 
owing to various detentions from different 
causes. At one time they were obliged to 
wait for the opening of navigation; at an- 
other, some of the family were too ill to 
proceed on their way. 

I have often thought of these children, 
and the privations to which they have been 
subjected, because of the devotion of their 
parents to a missionary life. I trast God 
will bless fhem, and*prepate them for his 
service on earth, and a happy eternity in 
heaven. 

All Christians are not required to be 
missionaries, but there is enough for every 
one to do who hagea heart to do good.— 
Sometimes pecple think they would like to 
go to the heathen, when they feel little in- 
dination to benefit those about them.— 
The poor, as our Savior said, we have with 
us always, and whensoever we will, we 
may do them good. Wecan do much for 
the comfort and happiness of those imme- 
diately about us, and it should ever afford 
us pleasure to do so. 

When we hear of the hardships to which 
even children are exposed in uncivilized 
countries, it should make us more grateful 
for the common blessings of life which we 
enjoy. They are many ofthemso common 


don’t want you to call me Madam. It | 
will make all the girls laugh.’ 

‘Laugh! well, so much the better. It | 
is polite to call the lady of the house Ma- 


the other day. I'll be a genteel fellow at 
your table, Hatty, you see ifI am not.’— 
So saying, George ran away to fly his kite. 
From this little dialogue, it is easy to 
see that George Stanley took a sort of 
pleasure in teazihg his little sister.. He 
loved her dearly, and would often deny 
himself to amuse and gratify her; but if 


| still more indignant at their stupidity. 
dam, for Esq. Holmes called mother so | 


Old, indeed! How officious and rude, | 
these common people are! Whereupon, 
you have consulted your mirror, and been 


But you may have been more gently 
| helped along to this conclusion, by the 
| circumstance of paternity. Old Mr. and 
| Mrs. set in opposition with young Mr. and 
| Mrs., lose much of their discordance, and 
| become familiar household words. The 
| satisfaction.of hearing your eldest darling 
| thus distinguished, has softened the bitter- 
} ness of your own unflattering cognomen. 


he had denied himself the pleasure of teas- | 
ing her, he would have done her a greater | 
favor. George was four years older than | 
Harriet. She was a little girl, but just 
coming to her seventh birth-day, but I am 
sorry to say that, little as she was, she had 
one serious fault. She was yery irritable. 
This habit seemed to be growing worse 
and worse, and I cannot say how far 
George was the cause of it. Brothers and 
sisters have great influence over each other. 
I know George did not wish to have his 
sister grow up a sour, ill-tempered woman, 
but he was every day doing something 
towards making her such. 

We will tell our juvenile readers some- 
thing more about this little girl and her 
brother another time.—{ Mother’s Mag. 











Descriptive. 








THE CORROBORKEE, 
OR DANCE OF THE NEW HOLLANDERS. 


The natives of New Holland have in 
the Corroboree, their national dance. A 
writer in the London Saturday Mag. of 
June, 1836, describes this singular per- 
formance. It was conducted in the deep 
recesses of the forest at night, where fires 
of dried bark were kept burning. The 
spectators were seated in a semi-circular 
form in front; and the reflection of the 
fire upon the trees, the figures of the men 
seen through the fires, and the deep dark- 
ness all around, gave a strong and strange 
effect to the whole scene. A number of 
women was placed on one side, and almost 

















that-we forgetto thank God fer them, un 
less, by being deprived of them for a time, 
we are taught.their true value. In a sea- 
son of drought, we learn to appreciate the 
blessing of rain. So, when other ordinary 
good is withheld, we begin to estimate its 
importance. It is well for us to cultivate 
feelings of thankfulness for all the mercies 
we enjoy, and to remember that God is the 
giver of every good gift. 
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Nursery. 











GEORGE AND HARRIET. 


‘Halloo!’. said George Stanley, as he 
came bounding into the room, ‘ here is sis- 
ter with a whole waiter-full of little dishes, 
cups, plates, tea-pot, creamer and all— 
whatis to be done now? Where did you 
get so many new playthings?’ 

‘O brother,’ said Harriet, ‘how you in- 
terrupt me! I was just counting—One for 
Satah Jones, one for Julia Smith, one for 
cousin Fanny, one for Mary’— 

‘What! give all these away to the girls! 
Did mother say you might?’ 
»‘ Give them away! no, I’m only count- 

—One for Susan Freeman, one for 
Amanda Ford’— 

‘Ha,ha, ha! that is a new way to 
count. Why don’t you say one, two, 
three, four ?” 

‘ Now brother! mother says ,it is not 
polite to interrupt, and you keepJnterrupt- 
ing me every minute. I am going to have 
a birth-day party, and I want to count my 
dishes, and then I shall know. how many 
to invite.’ 

‘A party! ©, that is grand! 

ey nose for one.’ 
™* Why, it is a little girl’s party.’ 

‘Well, when mother has company she 
always has some gentleman. Father, you 
know, sits opposite her, and passes the 
bread, and butter, and preserves.’ 

*O George! I did’nt want to have any 
boys at my party. Boys always laugh at 
us when we make believe; and besides, I 
know I shan’t have any cup for you.’ 

“Never mind that. When you pass the 
tea I will say, A glass of water, if you 
please, Madam,’ 

‘Brother, you will spoil the party. I 


Count 


concealed from view, hut a sit | 
their shrill voices and the horrid 45/9 
they made by the clashing of sticks, and 
whirling in the air pieces of wood fastened 
to a string, added greatly to the wild effect 
of the performance. The men who took 
partin the acting had besmeared their 
black skins with a kind of white chalk, 
making their appearance as frightful as 
possible. After waiting fur some time, 
during which the spectators were variously 
employed, at length, a dead silence on the 
part of the company caused all eyes to be 
directed towards the stage, when at the in- 
stant eight of the actors made their appear- 
ance, and so suddenly did they rush from 
darkness into the blaze of the fire, that one 
could almost fancy that they had risen out 
ofthe ground. As they stood before the 
fires, all placing themselves in similar atti- 
tudes, the effect was truly wonderful. 

The noises of the women commenced, and 
the spectre-looking actors, with their arms 
and legs extended, and making a sort of 
tremulous muscular motion of their bodies, 
especially at their knees and elbows, be- 
gan to wheel in regular order round the 
fires; crying Whroo! whroo! whroo! and 
keeping time with the barbarous yells and 
clashing of the invisible orchestra. 

We have met with no satisfactory ac- 
count of the origin and meaning of this 
dance. It clearly indicates, however, a 
low and barbarous state of society, and we 
have given it a place in our pages to show 
the sad condition ofthat people. With the 
light which we possess, such customs could 


Possibly, you have been moved magnani- 
mously to exclaim, with the sententious 
Ossian, ‘‘ Let the name of Morni be for- 
gotten among the people, if they will only 
say, behold the father of Gaul.” 

Still, it is hard to have a quietus sud- 
denly put upon long-cherishad hopes and 
vanities. ‘ The baby shall not be named 
after me,” said a parent of his first-born, 
for it will be old John and young John, 
while Iam yet in my prime.” ‘I wish 


ground, and at others regaining her feet— 
the animal all the time striking and cutting 
her with his feet. The deer, finding him- 
self foiled by the courage of the brave girl, 
attempted another mode of attack, and en- 
deavored to push her up against trees and 
thus shake her from her hold on his horns. 
But it was no go—she held on; butin the 
course of the struggle, the deer dragged 
Miss Brown near to a fence at a point where 
there wag a stack of straw -pinced against 
it on the other side; the poor girl, being 
unable to make herself heard in her cries 
for help, and finding herself much weaken- 
from effort and loss of blood, cast about 

fer for some source of escape, and looked 

upon the straw stack as the only safe re- 
treat—and manoeuvering sso as to get the 
deer near up to the fence, let go of his 
horns with his right hand and tried the 
‘gouge game’’—putting her thumb into 
his eye, gave it a hard push; this -so hurt 
and frightened the beast, that as quick as 

lightening he bounded back some fifteen 








my son had not taken it into his head to 
marry so early,” said a lady ina remarka- 
ble fine state of preservation; ‘‘for now, 
I suppose, it,must be old Madam, and 
young Madam.3 The unmarried, whose 
recollections caf bisect a century, are prone 
to be annoyed at the disposition to pry 
into dates, and are sure that no well-bred 
persoh Would be guilty of such absurd cu- 
riosity. 

Yet, to cover the tracks of time, and put 
family records out of the way, are of little 
avail. There will Ge here and there, a 
memory stubbornly tenacious of chronolo- 
gical matters, and whoever labors to con- 
ceal his proper date, will usually find some 
Argus to watch over and reveal it. 

But, after all! what is there so frightful 
in this little Saxon word old? This col- 
location of three innocent letters, why do 
they thrill the hearts of so many fair women 
and brave men, with terror and aversion? 
Is everything that is old deteriorated? 
What do you think of old wine? We can 
not, indeed, say quite as much about that, 
in these temperance times, as Anacreon did. 
But I’ve always understood, when physi- 


the new. 
new cheese. 
is better.” 

correctness of his taste? 


Saith he not, *‘ No: 


life? 
hearty grasp of his hand. 
come, leaning on his staff? 


time when friendship was more than aname 


it is young,” 


true, no doubt. 
Bacon. 
for being old. . 
at the circumstance of becoming old? I 
ita magk of excommunication from ou 
race? Qn the contrary, we have a chanc 
of finding some very good company. 


resist the epithet, old. 
ion we have come at last.” 
be ashamed of it. 
than to be wicked. 
[Past Meridian, by Mrs. Sigourn?y. 


cians yecommended its tonic or restorative 
powers in medicine, it was the old, and not 
Ask the epicure to partake of 
the old 
Does any one question the 
What do you 
say of an old friend, that best cordial of 
Blessings on his smile, and on the 
What if he does 
There is no 
winter in his heart. He was brought up ina 


““The vine produces moye grapes when 
says Bacon, ‘ but better 
grapes for wine, when it is old, because its 
juices are more perfectly concocted.” Very 
A wise man, was my Lord 
We see everything is not worse 


Is it worth while to be so much shocked 


So then, we to whom thrice twenty 
years, each with its four full seasons, fair- 
ly counted out, pressed together, and run- 
ning over, have. been given, will no longer 
* To this complex- 
We will not 
It is better to be old, 











feet from her, and before he had recovered 
from his fright sufficiently to renew the at- 
tack, his fair antagonist had gained the top 
of the fence and from thence the top of 
the stack, completely foiling her adversary. 
From her high position she succeeded in 
attracting the attention of a neighbor who 
came to her relief. 

The fight lasted near an hour, and at its 
close Miss Brown's clothes were nearly all 
torn off her, and she was cutin almost 
every part of her body by the hoofs of the 
animal. 

We think this lady has courage and ad- 
dress enough to take any circumstance of 
life “* by the horns,” and could share in 
the adventures of a Crockett.—[ Mansfield 
(Ohio) Shield and Banner. 








Parental. 
_ A MEAN THING. 


** Never do amean thing,” said an old 
man to me once, when I was a child, as he 
lifted me upon his knee. ‘ Something has 
just brought to mind a meanness of my 
young days which even now fills me with 
shame. I have often. thenght ef it, and 
always felt sorry for it. 

“A friend of mine, a boy of my own 
years, who went to school with me, want- 
ed some raisins. His lessons were not 
learned ; mine were; and he asked me to 
buy them for him—ten cents’ worth. I 
told him, boastfully, I would make the 
merchant give me a pound for the money. 
The usual price was twelve cents. 

“So I went to the store and called fora 
pound of raisins. They were laid before 
me. It was easy to call for them; but O, 
how ashamed I was now to pay for them! 
I could’nt bear to offer the ten cents; but 
there was nothing else for me to do. I 
had not another piece of money in my 
pocket. I had no excuse, for I knew the 
price of the raisins; I had often bought 
s | them there before. I could not tell a lie, 
r | and sayI thought they were ten cents a 
e | pound, in order to cover my mortification ; 
for I did not tell lies. I was an honestfboy. 

** Still I thought the merchant would re- 
ceive the money I offered, and give me the 
pound, rather than undo the bundle and 
make it up again. But no; to my further 
mortification he ordered two cents’ worth 
to be taken out. I stood burning red 
while it was done, and, when the package 
was returned to me, went sneaking out of 
the store. 

















“*T thought when I set out that it would 





Natural History. 

















not co-exist. ‘They are unworthy of civi- 
lized people. And much more are they 
unworthy of immortal beings. 

[Pictorial Scenes. 


. Morality. 














OLD. : 


Old! Can you remember how you felt, 
when that adjective was first coupled with 
your name? Perhaps your milliner in fit- 
ting a new hat, chanced to remark that was 
a “‘ becoming fashion for an old lady ;” or 
some coachman, by way of recommending 
his carriage, might have added, it was re- 
markably easy for an “old gentleman to 








eve 


and pursued her. 


and under clothing, and drew blood. 
As Miss Brown fell, she courageous! 
took the deer by the horns and clung t 





get in and out of.” 


FIGHT BETWEEN TWO DEERS. 


The latest breach of the peace occurred 
in Plymouth township, in this county, last 
Tuesday. Miss Harriet Brown, daughter 
of James Brown, Esq., had been the 

efore to visit a neighbor, Mr. 
Wri. Castor, and the next morning as she 
was returning home alone, a pet deer, three 
years old, belonging to Mr. Castor, leaped 
over the high fence enclosing his territory, 
He overtook her about 
midway between Mr. Castor’s and her fa- 
ther’s house, and at once attacked her—he 
struck her on the side with sufficient force 
to cut with his horns through all her outer 


him, sometimes being dragged on the 


be a smart thing to get more than his mo- 
ney’s worth for my friend; but, when I 
returned all my smartness was gone. I 
had sunk myself in my own estimation, in 
the estimation of the merchant and his 
clerk. I had tried to play a little trick. 
I had been mean; I felt mean; and I have 
often felt mean as I have thought of it 
since; for it was a contemptible, unmanly 
thing. And I had doneit. It could not 
be undone. It wasset down against me, 
not to be struck out, a part of my history, 
of my life, to be read by me through all 
time, through all eternity. 

“Never do a mean thing,” wound up 
the old man, as he had began; “save 
yourself that shame.” —[ Home Stories. 
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Carupren.—'I cannot bear children,’ said 
Mrs. Prim, disdainfully. Mrs. Partington look- 
Y | ed over her spectacles mildly before she re- 
© | plied— perhaps if you could you would like 
them better.’ 
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Editorial. 








THE NEW YEAR. 

Once more we stand upon the threshold of a 
New Year, and look out upon the future, and 
gaze back uponthe past. Before us lies the 
unknown, and behind us that which has been 
revealed. Alas, how many have died during 
the year! What a multitute of young have 
been gathered, like flowers mown down by the 
relentless reaper, Death! How many pleasant 
voices have been hushed; how many bright 
eyes closed; how many light and springin 
footsteps silenced! Aged ones, linge 
long, that we thought their faded forms, Hike 
dried flowers in a vase, would last forever, 
have vanished, as it were in a moment. In 
early manhood and middle life, how many have 
ceased to be,— 


“ On the fountain’s frozen face, 
In the violet’s vacant place, 
Truth had ample time to trace 

Her eternal tale; 
Read there that to fade and fall, 
Is the common iot of all.” 


Bat notwithstanding all these monitory and 
solemn voices from the dying year, the “ New 
Years’ Day” is a gladsome time, and the wish 
for a * Happy New Year,” is a solace even to 
the aged and infirm. 

Our path has been along the green and 
flowery vale of Spring, over the grain crowned 
hills of Summer, and by the side of the stream 
which bears upon its bosom the brown leaves 
of Autumn, and now, the ice crowned monarch 
of Winter has set up his throne. . As respects 
an honorable and useful life, the inanimate 
creation may furnish both reproof and instruc- 
tion. Nature, faded though she is, and as it 
were dead, as ceasing from production, has de- 
parted this life with honor. She has adorned 
with exquisite taste and loveliness, man’s 
earthly abode ; she has supplied the daily re- 
turning wants of the insect that fluttgred over 
her flowers; the beast, that drew his nourish- 
nent from her bosom, and the higher intelli- 
gence, man, who sought a place at her ban- 
quet. She has, also, put into our hands pro- 
visions to support us, while we travel through 
the barren and snowy wastes of winter. Nor 
is this all. She has during all the growth of 
her vegetation, been giving us lessons in sculp- 
ture and painting; in architectural design and 
garden decoration. Lessons, also, of labor, 
fiugality, and perseverance, and tuition in the 
faith of providence. There is not a leaf trod- 
den under foot of beast, or driven to and fro 
by the wind, but has borne some part in the 
great pageant scene of nature. The boughs 
now bare, have borne up and supplied with 
nutriment, delicious fruit. Nature, or the 
power of vegetable production, departs, but 
she leaves behind a memory fragrant with 
goodness—a testimony for God to which the 
atheist can make no reply. When we pass 
away, may like tributes be paid to our memory. 
We wish all our readers a Happy New Year of 


this character. Co Co Be 





[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


LETTERS TO COUSIN ANGIE.—4. 
My dear Cousin Angie, 


I must tell you in this letter about my little 
Lillie. She is a sweet littie creature, and we 
all love her dearly. She has grown a great 
deal since you saw her ; then she was so young 
and so small that she was obliged to lie quite 
still in her mother’s arms, but now she is able 
to go about the room alone, without her moth- 
er’s help, and is quiet scarce a, moment when 
awake. She has quite a quantity of hair on 
her head, and it curls in pretty little ringlets 
around her face; her dark blue eyes seem 
brighter than ever, and her lips wear a very 
roguish expression. And then she has some- 
thing new, something which you have never 
seen her have, although you have quite a 
quantity of the same inateria! yourself. Well, 
what do you think this article can be? I will 
tell you, she has a whole row of little shining, 
pearly teeth, which are quite an improvement 
to her personal appearance. It is fine sport to 
see her play bo-peep with Frank, who enjoys 
her society exceedingly. 

I love to listen as she lisps her evening 
prayer by her mother’s side, and asks God, in 
her baby way, to take care of Lillie, and make 
her a good girl all the time, and never let her 
slap bubber Frank. It is very pleasant to hear 








so young a voice ascending to God in prayer. 
I hope she will always love the huur of devo- 
tion as she now does. 

The other day we took Lillie to a daguerrean 
room to get her daguerreotype token; her mo- 
ther took off her bonnet and cloak, and stood 
her up in a great chair, according to the 
artist’s directions, and told her to stand very 
still, and look at the gentleman and see what 
he was going todo. Everything was nicely 
arranged, and we thought we should have a 
fine picture—but suddenly she discovered a 
great gray cat asleep on an ottoman. ‘“@, 
mamma,” she exclaimed, “there kitty! there 
kitty !” and in a moment was out of the chair 
and across the room with the great cat, almost 
as heavy as her own little self, in her arms.— 
After this excitement was over, and pussy sent 


down stairs, we again placed the little rogue | 


in the chair. 

“ What going do now, mamma? what Lillie 
up here for 2” said she ; her mother told her to 
look at the man, and not to talk. For an in- 
stant she was pretty still, but all at once broke 
out, “What man g@? Man got tick, tick!” 
meaning a watch. “ May Lillie look at tick, 
tick ? mamma, get tick for Lillie.” 

It was a long time before she was quict 
long enough to get the picture ; but tie artist 
at length succeeded in obtaining a capital one. 
1 will show it to you when you come here 
again, and { think you will agree with me in 
thinking it both pretty and ge#fning. 

Little Lillie is now fast asl§ep in her “crib- 
by-bed,” as she calls it; if she knew that [ am 
writing to Angie, she would want me to write 
a “ Lillie part.” 

I presume your eyes are closed aid your 
thoughts far away in dream-land, long before 
this hour, and itis high time for me to lay 


aside my writing materials, bid you an affec- 
tionate good night, ~~ to rest. 
Your®Cousin Resta. 
THE LAST PAPER IN THE YEAR. 
Some of the readers of the Youth’s Compan- 


ion have had the privilege of reading this pa- 
per, as a New Year’s Gift from a friend, and 
as this is the Jast paper to be issued in the 
year, it is the last they will receive, unless this 
friend renews the subscription. Now, to pre- 
vent disappointment, it is best to renew the 
subscription immediately—then the paper will 
not stop, and the frowns of the little ones will 
be changed into smiles, every week in the 


year tocome. It will be like a weekly Visity) 
from the friend, imparting good instruction and. 


pleasant amusement. 


ee 

To Readers.—The Signers of the Declara- 
tlon are fifty-six in number. We have now 
given thirty-nine, and two have been given as 
Presidents (Adams and Jefferson.) We have 
been desirous of giving the whole in the pre- 
sent Volume, which is the cause of our pub- 
lishing so many in one paper. 

We have many valuable communications on 


hand, which will enrich our paper next year. 
i netneieinnindinel 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Home Stories, by Phoebe Harris Pheips, pub- 
lished by Jewett & Co. A series in four small 
and attractive voluines, consisting of Henry 
Day lesrning to obey Bible Command. Henry 
Day’s Story Book. Mary Day forming Good 
Habits. Mary Day’s Story Book—iliustrated 
bycuts. Very pleasing and amusing stories 
for holiday presents. 

The Science and Art of Elocution and Ora- 
tory. By Prof. Worthy Putnam. Published 
by Miller, Orton & Mulligan, Auburn and 


Buffalo. A valuable book by an experienced 
teacher. 


A Merry Christmas and Happy New Year! 
Beautiful holiday present! “ A hearty laugh 
helpeth digestion, and serves to shake the cob- 
webs from the braig.” Just published, Presi- 
dent Hitchcock’s History of a Zoological 
Temperance Convention, in Central Africa. 

This humorous and piquant Allegory is writ- 
ten in the author’s happiest vein; representing 
the Brute Creation assembled to discuss the 
virtues of Intoxicating drinks and drugs. It is 
illustrated with some TaHiRtTy satirical cuts, 
designed by an artist of great distinction. It 
is full of most salutary instruction, and yet so 
entertaining that you will read the speech of 
every animal before dropping the book. 

This captivating production WH! farnish rare 
amusement, and great delight as a holiday pre- 
sent for Christmas and New Year. Nathaniel 
Noyes publisher, No. 11 Cornhill, Boston. 

—_—~———_. 

Banvarn’s Panorama oF THE Hoty Lanp. 
—We recently visited Banvard’s Panorama of 
the Holy Land, at the Horticultural Hall, and 
were highly tified. Next to paying an 
actual visit to the localities mentioned in the 
Holy Scriptures, a visit to Mr. Banvard’s Exhi- 
bition, at the Horticultural Hall in School 
Street, will give to any one enjoying it the 
most correct idea of those interesting places. 
Mr. Banvard has taken particular pains justly 





COMPANION. 














a aR, 
and intelligently to represent the manners and P ; 
customs of the Orientals. For this purpose he p 0 eiry . 
brought away a large and valuable collection ——. 


of the costumes of the country, from which the 
figures introduced in the picture, which are of 
the size of life, have been correctly painted.— 
The historical associations connected with the 
land of Palestine,and with the scenes of the 
Savior’s history, are dear to every Christian’s 
heart. Here flows the Jordan. Here lie the 
Lake of Genesseret and the Dead Sea. Here 
still stand Carmel, Tabor, Lebanon, and the 
“mountains round about Jerusalem.” We } 
think that no man, woman or child, no minis- | 
ter, Sabbath School teacher or scholar, who 
| may visit Mr. Banvard’s Panorama, will regret 
| the trifling expense either of time or money re- 


| quired.—[ Recorder. 














‘Dariety. 


REVERENCE FOR THE SABBATH. 


‘I am going to the Beach to-morrow, with 
my father,’ said a little boy to Mary L., the 
other Saturday afternoon. ‘To-morrow will 
be Sunday,’ replied the bright-eyed girl.— 
‘ Weil, I am going if it is,’ rejoined the boy ; 
‘why don’t you go? 

Mary looking him full in the face, promptly 
| answered, ‘Remember the Sabbath day and 
| keep it holy.” Now Mary L. is only four years 
| old, but she has been a short time a member of 

our Sabbath School, and in the infant class to 
which she belongs tittle cards are given out, 
containing passages of Scripture, which sche, 
with others, commits to memory. ‘This regard 
for God’s holy day is the result of early home 
and Sabbath School instruction. Parents, | 
learn the importance to your children, of such 
instruction as is imparted in the Sabbath 
school. SUPERINTENDENT 

——~.__-—— 
SINGING. 

Are all our little readers learning to sing? 
We hope they are, even the smallest of them, 

Their little voices never sound so pleasant 
as when they are swelling the praises of God, 
and they are thus kept from using their voices 
in saying passionate and naughty words. Lit- 4 
tle children must feel good-natured when they 
sing; and when they get cross or perplexed, 
nothing will bring the sunshine back sooner 
than a pleasant song. 

Almost any boy or girl can sing if they be- 
rin early and persevere. It will take more 
time agd pains for some than for others, as it 
will to learn anything; but whoever can talk 

peetiytan learn tosing. Try hard, 
trying, and when you fail, * 7'ry, 
















, 
A CHILD'S THANKSGIVING. 


A few days since, in a neighboring town, a 
little boy of two summers was standing in the 
middle of the road, and, bestowing a very low 
bow upon a great, sober faced cow, while he 
lisped forth, in sweetest infantile accents,— 
‘Thank zu, pretty moolly cow, for making 
pleasant milk for me.’ 

It seemed that the little fellow had a song 
book at home, wherein a verse ran :— 

‘Thank you, pretty cow, who made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread ;’ 


and the couplet returning to his mind at the 
moment, he made it a point to stop and thank 
Mistress ‘ Moolly’ on the spot. 

—_—————— 


BABY WISDOM. 


heard a preacher praying most lustily, till the 

roof rang with the strength of his supplication. 

Turning to her mother she whispered, ‘ Moth- 

er, don’t you think that if he lived nearer to 

God he would’nt have to talk so loud ” 
—~p— 


CLIPPINGS. 


A True Sentiment.—Is thy heart right 
with God? If it be give me thy hand. I do 
not mean, be of my opinion. ou need not. 
I do not expect or desire it. Though we can- 
not think alike, may we not love alike? May 
we not be of one heart, though we cannot be 
of one opinion? Without doubt we may. 

[ Wesley. 

If you take the pains to enumerate parti- 
culars, it will have this good effect; you: will 
discover how wonderfully small, trifling ex- 
penses mount up te large sums; and discover 
what might have been, and may for the future 
be saved, without occasioning any great incon- 
venience. (B. Franklin. 


Erernat Txines.—What a strange thing 
it is, that a little wealth, or the poor business 
of a shop, should keep us so senseles# ofthe 
great things that are coming so fast upon us. 


A little boy four years oliggvfO was among 
those saved from the burning of the Steamer 
Ocean, in Boston harbor, attributes, in all ap- 
parent sincerity, his preservation, to the fact 
that he “twas a good boy and God took care of 
him !” 

A housemaid was sent to call a gentleman 
to dinner, and found him engaged in using a 
tooth brush. ‘ Well, is he coming?’ asked the 
landlady. ‘Yes ma’am, directly, he’s just 
sharpening his teeth.’ 


A little girl about five years old one day | 























BENNY. 

_ The following, which appeared some time 
since in the New Orleans Delta, seems to ue 
exquisitely touching and beautiful :— . 

I had told him, Christmas morning, 
As he sat upon my knee, ; 
Holding fast his little stockings, 
Stuffed as full as full could be, 
And attentive listening to me, 
With a face demure and mild, 
That old Santa Claus, who filled them, 
Did not love a naughty child. 


a 


Za 


* But we'll be good, won’t we, moder 2” 
And from off my lap he slid, 
Digging deep among the goodies 
In his crimson stockings hid ; 
While I turned me to my table, 
Where a tempting goblet stood, 
Brimming high with dainty egg-nog, 
Sent me bya neighbor good. ~ 


But the kitten, there before me, 
With his white paw, nothing loth, 
Sat, by way of entertainment, 
Slapping off the shining froth; 
And in not the gentlest humor 
At the loss of such a treat, 
I confess, I rather :udely 
Thrust him out into the street. 


Then, how Benny’s blue eyes kindled! 
Gathering up the precious store 
He had busily been pouring 
In his tiny pinsfore, 
With a generous ivok that shamed me, 
Sprang he from the carpet bright, 
Showing, by his mien indignant, 
All a baby’s sense of right. 





“Come back, Harney !” calied he loudly, 
As he held his aprgn white,— : 
* You sall have my candy wabbit!” 
But the door was fastened tight; 
So he stood, abashed and silent, 
In the centre of the floor, 
With defeated look alternate 
Bent on me and on the door. 


Then, as by some sudden impulse, 
Quickly ran he to the fire, 

And while eagerly his bright eyes 

Watched the flames go higher and higher, 

In a brave, clear key he shouted, 
Like some lordly litt!e elf, 

“Santa Kaus, come down de chimney, 
Make my moder ’have herself!” 


“T will bea good girl, Benny,” 
Said IL, feeling the reprovf; 
And straightway recalled poor Harney, 
Mewing on the gallery roof. 
Soon the anger was forgotten, 
Laughter chased away the frown, 
And they gambolled ’neath the live-oaks 
Till the dusky night came down, 


In my dim, fire-lighted chamber 
Harney purred beneath my chair, 
And my play-worn boy beside me 
Knelt to say his evening prayer: 
“God bess fader,—God bess moder, 
God bess sister,”—then a pause, 
And the sweet young lips devoutly 
Murmured, “ God bess Santa Kaus!” 


He is sleeping,—brown and silken 
Lie the lashes, long and meek, 
Like caressing, clinging shadows 
On his plump and peachy cheek ; 
And I bend above him, weeping 
Thankful tears—Oh, Undefiled! 
For a woman’s crown of glory, 
For the blessing of a child. 
a \ Lay 


THE CHILD AND THE BEE. 


‘ Stay awhile, little bee, in this blossom so gay, 
I am sure you must tire working thus all the 














ay 
What beautiful things in this garden we see,— 
Sweet flowers and ripe fruits,—stay awhile, 
little bee,’ 2B thes 
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‘ Little lady, [can only happinéss pe 
When what is my duty I cheerfully doz 9 
Except I seek honey when flowers areig bloom; 
What food shall I have when the winters 

come 2” ° 



















How wise is the bee! what a lesson it gives 
To the @gild who in folly or idleness lives ; 
Who pisses in sin and vain pleasure his days, 
And see¥ not the knowledge of God and bis 
ways. 
Henceforth Jike the bee may he lay up a store, 
To serve him when youth’s sunny time is 00 
more ; r 
For yonth is the season which Mercy has given 
To prepare old age, and to fit us for heave 
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